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MALTESE DEADLOCK 


APPARENTLY the Colonial Office is incapable 

of learning from experience. Not content 
with its four years’ induced tragedy in Cyprus, it 
now seems hell bent on repeating its folly in 
Malta. The loss of life, liberty and friendship in 
Cyprus has been almost entirely due to the Con- 
servatives’ incapacity for realising that no people 
to-day will be told that they are to be permanently 
ruled by aliens. Yet in effect this is precisely 
what Lennox-Boyd is repeating to Mintoff, despite 
his experience with Makarios. 

In 1955 the all-party Round Table Conference 
found that the integration of Malta with Britain 
provided the only solution capable of meeting 
British needs and legitimate Maltese ambitions. In 
March, 1956; the House of Commons, discarding 
its conservative shackles, was prepared to wel- 
come this unique and jmaginative concept. Yet 
during the ensuing three years the Conservative 
Government has succeeded in destroying this 
atmosphere of friendly co-operation so that the 
British in Malta are now faced with virtually 
unanimous hostility. 


The Way Forward 


The Conservatives and their Colonial Office 
officials must bear the responsibility for this folly. 
They failed to produce the bill which would have 
brought constitutional integration into being, and 
their parsimonious financial attitude has destroyed 
all Maltese trust in British good faith. Time after 
time they have haggled over small sums, being 
forced on occasion by their own economic com- 
mission to capitulate to Maltese demands. Mean- 
while the Colonial Office and Defence Ministry 
appear to have had no avenue of liaison, the 
former telling the Maltese that there will be no 

_ change in their strategic value while the latter have 


rudely threatened to bring their 150 years’ use of 
the naval facilities to an end. 

Criticism of the past is necessary to place 
responsibility on the shoulders of those respons- 
ible. It is not however enough, for the future 
has to be faced. It is clear that the climate of 
opinion in Valletta and Westminster would not 
allow the integration proposal to be accepted at 
present. Nevertheless, it cannot be too often 
stated that the findings of the Round Table Con- 
ference are as valid to-day as they were three 
years ago. There has been no alternative sug- 
gested to integration which would meet the 
realities of the present position. All those who 
value friendship between Malta and Britain have, 
therefore, one immediate task to attempt. The 
atmosphere of three years ago, in which Maltese 
and British were both prepared to share a com- 
mon community in their mutual interests, has now 
to be recreated. This demands patient under- 
standing and wise statesmanship. It can be done 
neither easily nor quickly. The present Govern- 
ment’s abrogation of the constitution and substi- 
tution of direct colonial rule without representa- 
tion can only exacerbate relations still further. 
Nevertheless, if the offer is held out of an interim 
liberal constitution, allowing the Maltese once 
more to govern their own affairs, we would urge 
Mr. Mintoff to accept it. The opportunity could 
then be guaranteed for the two sides to come 
together once more and discuss in the light of 
new circumstances what should be the final solu- 
tion. This, as at the time of the Round Table 
Conference, will have to take into account the 
political rights of the Maltese, which are no less 
than those of any other people, the necessity for 
providing the Maltese people with a decent and 
rising standard of life, and the legitimate use of 
the harbour facilities which Malta can ay 

Bad 


TANGANYIKA ELECTIONS 


ee victory of the Tanganyika African 
National Union in the second round of Tan- 
ganyika’s first elections was virtually conceded 
before they started. Only three of the fifteen seats 
were contested, and the result of these conformed 
to expectations. 


T.A.N.U.’s victory in the Legislative Council is 
a reflection of its support among Africans. It was 
formed only in 1954, but every observer comments 
on its hold throughout the scattered territory. It 
has no effective rival, and is in fact responsible 
for the political consciousness which exists. At 
the coming constitution conference T.A.N.U. will 
-thus hold a key position. The result will obviously. 
be a considerable quickening of constitutional 
development, although T.A.N.U. has not been 
forced by the existence of strongly entrenched 
vested interests into taking the extreme position of 
“ self-government now ’. 


It is likely that T.A.N.U. will demand the imme- 
diate introduction of an elected representative 
majority in the Legislative Council, with a very 
small proportion of seats reserved for Non- 
Africans instead of the present parity arrangement, 
and also the early introduction of responsible self- 
government. Although the date of these— 
especially the latter—may be a matter of disagree- 
ment, it would be a mistake to oppose these 
changes. It is important that the confidence the 
people now have in Julius Nyerere and his organi- 
sation be harnessed to the severe economic and 
social problems facing this vast and undeveloped 
country. 


The desperate shortage of educated people will 
be a very big problem for the constitutional con- 
ference, but it must be considered as a factor com- 
plicating the transition to full democracy, and not 
used as an excuse to preserve privilege. 

The position of the minorities too must be care- 
fully considered. In this respect Tanganyika can 
give alead. Julius Nyerere has consistently taken 
a strong stand against racialism of any type, and 
many of the Non-Africans too have indicated their 
Opposition to racial exclusiveness. But there is 
still fear of control by the illiterate African 
majority. The problem is therefore how to 
organise representation of a group of people at 
the same time as breaking down their group con- 
sciousness. Obviously it would be fatal to fall 
back on communal elections, yet the minorities 
must feel that they can obtain political expression 
of their views and their understandable fears about 
the new road of political assimilation which they 
are being asked to tread. As a means of dealing 
with this at the present stage, a possibility which 
could be discussed is that of having a small 


number of reserved seats elected on a common 
roll but nominated by European and Asian 
organisations. Certainly the conference should 
consider the introduction now of a guarantee of 
individual human rights for the protection of 
which individuals can appeal to the courts. The 
introduction of such a provision at this stage 
would raise difficulties, but if these could be over- 
come useful lessons about the working of such an 
arrangement would be available when the con- 
stitution for an independent Tanganyika comes to 
be worked out. 

Yet these difficulties are only a preliminary to 
the much greater social and economic problems 
which will face the post-conference government. 
Until now T.A.N.U. has naturally enough concen- 
trated on the political struggle; now it must work 
out what it wants to do with the power which it 
will so soon possess. 


ADEN FEDERATION 


IX protected states in Western Aden have 
agreed to form a new Federation under 
British protection, and agreement has_ been 
reached by them on the constitution which should 
govern it. The idea of Federation was canvassed 
four or five years ago and was not favourably 
received by the rulers who suspected it would 
prejudice their authority and integrity. The 
opposition of the Yemen to this development 
served to make it possible. The advantages of a 
closer relationship between the Amirates are 
obvious and the rulers have now themselves 
brought it about. British military and financial 
assistance will be forthcoming for protection and 
welfare and the states will set up a Federal capital 
with a Prime Minister and other ministers. British 
advisers in Aden and the Protectorate will help in 
the administration. There can be little doubt 
that the Yemen will maintain their opposition. 
There are some 23 states in the Protectorate and 
the present federation, so far as the Western side 
is concerned, is far from complete. The consoli- 
dation of the Federation to include all the states, 
including the Eastern area, is an aim of our 
imperialist policy. Our purpose is to create a 
controlled protected hinterland to Aden, which is 
regarded as a port of vital and increasing import- 
ance for British stragetic interests. The future of 
Aden, both the Colony and the Protectorate, gives 
Britain a problem which cannot be neglected for 
long. With the present influences at work in that 
part of the Middle East it is unlikely that Aden 
colony will consent to remain for long in colonial 
tutelage. Already she has taken some steps to- 
wards self-government. The enticements of Yemen 
and Egypt are not as yet particularly attractive 
to her. But the building of new Arab countries 


has grave disadvantages though a movement 
towards the consolidation of the protected Arab 
states and union with Aden may point, in all the 
circumstances, in the right direction. But it is 
imperative that such a country should move to 
genuine independence and be created with popular 
consent and international support. It can be 
helped by Britain, but it would prove a source of 
continuing trouble if its policy is the satisfaction 
of British imperial aims, however laudable, super- 
ficially, they may appear. 


BRITISH SOMALILAND 


ae Colonial Secretary has at last been driven 
to take a realistic view of the future of British 
Somaliland. Anti-British and pro-Egyptian feel- 
ing has been growing in the Protectorate and the 
Somalis have their eyes firmly fixed on the Italian 
Trust Territory of Somalia, due for independence 
in 1960. During his recent visit to Hargeisa, Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd stated that the Somalis (who are now 
represented by six nominated members) would, by 
the end of 1960, have a majority of elected mem- 
bers in the Legislative Council and executive 
responsibility. The country would then advance 
by stages to early self-government. 

He also said that the British Government would 
give ‘ sympathetic consideration ’ to the possibility 
of continuing financial aid—now amounting to 
41 per cent. of the annual budget—after independ- 
ence, and would, if the Legislative Council wished, 
open negotiations with the Somalia Government 
ffor the closer association of the two territories. 
This last statement has drawn a protest from the 
Ethiopian Government. The Somalis have made it 
clear that they wish to establish a greater Somali 
state, including Somalia, British Somaliland, 
Jibuti, the Ogaden province of Ethiopia and parts 
of Northern Kenya. Ethiopia, fearing the influence 
of Cairo and loss of her own territory, regards the 
action of the British Government in encouraging 
association, as ‘a stab in the back.’ 

Political advance is necessary and overdue but 
much remains to be done in the social and econo- 
mic fields. Relations between the administration 
and the people have been good, but restricted. 
Hargeisa, with its sharp divisions between African 
and European compares badly with Mogadishu 
and the appointment of governors from Tangan- 
yika, Kenya and Northern Rhodesia—able men 
as they are—has been a mistake. The Somalis 
look north to the Islamic world, now almost 
wholly independent, and expect no good from 
East and Central Africa. 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s statement has implications 
outside the Horn of Africa. When Ghana became 
independent Colonial Development and Welfare 
funds were discontinued and Colonial Develop- 


ment Corporation funds severely restricted, impeding 
economic and social advance. This policy is being 
reversed in Somaliland, presumably because of its 
Strategic position. It is hard to see how the 
Government can, in the light of this statement, 
now refuse to continue aid to other emerging 
colonial territories. 


But perhaps most significant is the fact that Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd stresses that constitutional advance 
in Somaliland has been speeded up because of 
abnormal circumstances. If reforms can be pushed 
through in one country to avert disaster and loss 
of good will, why not in others? Why not in 
Kenya and Nyasaland? Circumstances can hardly 
be said to be normal in either of these territories. 


KENYA DRIFT 


(PE attitude of the Colonial Secretary continues 

to be obstinate and obscurantist regarding 
political affairs in Kenya. The appeals of African 
leaders as well as of Labour M.P.s make no im- 
pact on his mind and the drift in race relations 
grows worse. African spokesmen have made their 
protest against the banning of their meetings by 
boycotting the visit of the Queen Mother. The 
Governors of East Africa have come to London 
and gone after talks with the Secretary of State. 
Sir Evelyn Baring has returned to Kenya for what 
may prove the last stage in his Governship. He 
cannot be too pleased with the negations of his 
Office— no’ to a modification of the White High- 
lands policy; ‘no’ to the considerable request that 
an independent commission should look at 
judicial procedure and conditions in the detention 
camps and prisons; ‘no’ to the African demand 
for a declaration of our political objective in 
Kenya; and ‘no’ to the request of the Africans 
for a round-table conference on the constitution. 


The Colonial Secretary has said he cannot 
entertain proposals which would alter in any way 
the fundamental features of the present constitu- 
tion though he believes it sufficiently flexible to be 
revised constructively from time to time. He now 
admits that preliminary consultations might be 
held between all concerned before there is any 
question of a round-table conference. He is being 
pushed along by forces neither he nor the reaction- 
ary section of European opinion can ignore and 
will be unable to avoid a conference before long 
or discussion of the proposals the Africans wish 
to put forward. The Governor has now invited 
the African Members to talk with him and prepare 
the way for a wider consultation. Ultimately a 
round-table conference ‘ would not be ruled out’. 
It is a pity that London sometimes cannot keep a 
step ahead of the colonial people in constitutional 
changes instead of giving the frequent impression 
of dragging its feet. 253 


Organisations for 


the Promotion of 


Development in Africa 


By DAVID 


“THE African continent, as a whole, presents all 

the problems of ‘under-development’ in a 
particularly striking form. It is not very richly 
endowed with natural resources and most of its 
indigenous societies are still very far from having 
developed traditions, aspirations, ways of life and 
skills compatible with modern technical organisation. 
It has become a kind of world laboratory for 
research and experimentation in the techniques of 
hastening the development process. Some of the 
experiments, whether conducted by huge private 
business firms or through the fostering of ‘native’ 
enterprise, have been outstandingly successful; the 
resounding failure of others has made the headlines 
in the world’s press. Moreover, many of the successes 
in Africa, as elsewhere, have been obtained at the 
expense of that social disintegration and decay with 
which development planners everywhere are having 
increasingly to reckon. 

It is the purpose of the present article to indicate 
very briefly the main governmental or _inter- 
governmental bodies which are at present concerned 
with the deliberate stimulation of African develop- 
ment and to outline their aims and activities. 

Under the heading of multi-lateral aid come the 
United Nations and Specialised Agencies. 


(a) The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (I.B.R.D. or ‘ World Bank ’) 

The Bank (one of the ‘ Specialised Agencies ’ asso- 
ciated with the United Nations) was founded in 1946, 
in order ‘to assist in the reconstruction and develop- 
ment of territories of members by facilitating the 
investment of capital for productive purposes, 
including . . . encouragement of the development of 
productive facilities and resources in less developed 
countries.’ The Bank now concentrates on ‘ develop- 
ment’ rather than ‘ reconstruction’, and its loans are 
granted mainly to under-developed countries and 
territories. It operates on strictly commercial prin- 
ciples, and makes loans only with the guarantee of 
the government of the borrowing country, only to 
solvent or ‘ credit-worthy’ countries, and only after 
careful investigation of the economic soundness of 
the project to be financed. Its policy favours the 
financing of such basic utilities as electric power, 
railways, roads, communication networks, irrigation 
and flood control. It does not attempt to finance 
non-self-liquidating social welfare services. 

By the end of June, 1958, the Bank had agreed 
to loans totalling over $3,700m., of which over $500m. 
had been granted to African countries and territories, 
including the Belgian Congo, Ethiopia, Algeria 
(france), the Union of South Africasand various 
of the United Kingdom’s African colonies. The 
projects involved included the construction or 
improvement of roads, railways and harbours, hydro- 
electric stations, and industrial development. 


BLELLOCH 


Though the Bank’s main purpose is the financing 
of development, its activities in the field of technical 
assistance have also been important. In a number 
of cases it has, at the request of the government 
concerned, carried out a survey of resources and 
made recommendations for development planning. 
Thus, in 1954 it sent a mission to Nigeria with the 
following terms of reference: ‘ to assess the resources 
available for future development, to study the possi- 
bilities for development in the major sectors of the 
economy and to make recommendations for the prac- 
tical steps to be taken, including the timing and 
co-ordination of developmental activities.’ It has 
sent similar missions to Central and East Africa. 
In 1955, with financial support from the Ford and 
Rockefeller Foundations, it founded in Washington, 
D.C., the Economic Development Institute to provide 
courses on economic management for senior officials 
of under-developed countries. The courses have 
been attended by officials from a number of African 
countries and territories. The Bank has now decided 
to maintain the Institute as a regular part of its 
activities and entirely at its own expense. Officials, 
both senior and junior, from member countries can 
also be given courses of specialised training at the 
Bank itself. 


(b) The International Finance Corporation (I.F.C.) 
The World Bank can lend only to governments 
or under a government guarantee. With an eye to 
the needs of private business borrowers, it took the 
initiative, in 1956, in founding the International 
Finance Corporation, whose purpose is ‘to further 
economic development in its less developed member 
countries by investing—without government guaran- 
tee—in productive private enterprises in association 
with private investors who can provide competent 
management’. For the present it is confining its 
activities to ‘the field of industrial enterprise, which 
includes processing of agricultural products and 
mining’. It will not cover more than half the total 
cost of an enterprise, and its investments are expected 
to range in size from about $100,000 to $2m. at least 
in the early stages. Its authorised capital is $100m. 
Jt is affiliated to the World Bank and membership 
is open to the governments of countries which are 
members of the Bank. Africa is specifically men- 
tioned among the areas in which it intends to operate, 
though none of the enterprises to which its earliest 
investments were directed was situated in that conti- 
nent. ‘We have done nothing in Africa yet and we 
are anxious to start,’ said its President recently. 


(c) United Nations Technical Assistance 

One of the specific objects of the United Nations 
Organisation and of the Specialised Agencies asso- 
ciated with it is to provide technical assistance to 
member countries. In 1949 under the impact of 
President Truman’s ‘Point IV’ programme, an 


“Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance’ 
(EPTA) was launched, with the primary objective of 
helping under-developed countries ‘to strengthen 
their national economies through the development of 
their industries and agriculture with a view to pro- 
moting their economic and political independence. . . 
and to ensure the attainment of higher levels of econo- 
mic and social welfare for their entire populations.’ 
The participating organisations are the International 
Labour Organisation (ILO), the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation (FAO), the U.N. Educational Scienti- 
fic and Cultural Organisation (UNESCO), the 
International Civil Aviation Organisation (ICAO), 
the World Health Organisation (WHO), the 
International Telecommunication Union (ITU), 
the World Meteorological Organisation (WMO), the 
International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), and the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Administration 
(UNTAA—the technical assistance department of the 
UN Secretariat). EPTA is additional to the regular 
technical assistance programmes of the various 
organisations and does not supersede them. It is 
financed by special funds contributed by member 
countries in addition to their ordinary contributions 
to the various organisations’ budgets. The partici- 
pating organisations have constituted a special 
Technical Assistance Board (TAB) at secretariat level 
to plan and direct EPTA. Technical assistance takes 
the form of advice from foreign technical experts, 
the training of local technicians and the supply of 
some items of equipment necessary for training pro- 
grammes. Field costs for 1957 totalled $25.8m., of 
which sum Africa accounted for 11.3 per cent. In 
addition, the total cost of technical assistance supplied 
under the organsations’ regular programmes may be 
estimated at $6-7m. of which no doubt a similar 
percentage is devoted to Africa. 


(d) United Nations Special Fund 

Ever since EPTA was inaugurated it has been 
repeatedly pointed out (particularly, as is natural, by 
representatives of the under-developed countries 
themselves) that mere advice cannot be expected to 
go very far towards the promotion of large-scale 
development. In 1951 a group of experts appointed 
by the Secretary-General of the United Nations to 
report on Measures for the Economic Development 
of Underdeveloped Countries, recommended the 
creation of an International Development Authority 
to administer a Special United Nations Fund for 
Economic Development (SUNFED) which would 
distribute grants-in-aid to an estimated total of some 
$3,000m. a year. This proposal has been endlessly 
debated at United Nations meetings, but has never 
won the support of the countries which would be 
called upon to supply most of the money. There 
has, however, been a growing realisation that the 
mainly advisory activities carried out under EPTA 
do need some further financial backing in order to 
produce effective results; and, as a provisional 
measure, the General Assembly decided in October, 
1958, to establish, not SUNFED, but a Special Fund, 
complementary to EPTA, with the declared object of 
providing ‘systematic and sustained assistance in 
fields essential to the integrated technical economic 
and social development of the less developed 


countries’. The fund will concentrate, as far as 
practicable, on relatively large projects. Its major 
emphasis is to be placed, in the words of Mr. Paul 
G. Hoffman, its managing director, on ‘ projects 
which would demonstrate the wealth-producing 
potential of unsurveyed natural resources in the less 
developed countries, on training and research insti- 
tutes and on surveys of limited cost which would 
lead to early investment.’ It will in no case finance 
capital investments. Its maximum annual resources, 
to be provided by special contributions from member 
countries, are estimated at $100m. For 1959, its 
first year of operation, aggregate contributions 
amounting to $26m. are expected. Its operations 
are to be supervised and controlled by a governing 
council of 18 members, nine each represeting 
respectively more and less developed countries. The 
Council’s present membership includes France and 
the U.K. in the former group, and Ghana and the 
United Arab Republic in the latter. It is interesting 
to note that Professor W. A. Lewis, who was one 
of the main authors of the report on Measures for 
the Economic Development of Underdeveloped 
Countries, and is a member of the Fabian Society, 
has been appointed deputy managing director of the 
Fund. 


(e) The United Nations Economic Commission for 
Africa (E.C.A.) 

This, the fourth regional economic commission to 
be set up by the United Nations, was established in 
1958 and held its first session at Addis Ababa at the 
end of the same year. Its first executive secretary is 
Mr. Mekki Abbas, former managing director of the 
Gezira Scheme in the Sudan. 


The main task assigned to the Commission is to 
initiate and take part in measures for facilitating 
concerted action for Africa’s economic development, 
including the social aspects of such development, 
with a view to raising the level of economic activity 
and levels of living in Africa, and for maintaining 
and strengthening economic relations of African 
countries and territories both among themselves and 
with other parts of the world. It is empowered to 
make or sponsor studies of African economic and 
technological problems and developments; to under- 
take or sponsor the collection, evaluation and dis- 
semination of appropriate economic, technological 
and statistical information; to perform advisory ser- 
vices desired by the countries and territories of the 
region; to help in the formulation and development 
of co-ordinated policies as a basis for practical action 
in promoting the region’s economic and technological 
development; and to deal, as appropriate, with the 
social aspects of economic development and the inter- 
relationship of economic and social factors. 


The Commission seems, by general agreement, to 
have made a promising start at its first session—the 
next is to be held at Tangier in 1960. It agreed to 
lay emphasis on the need for the secretariat to con- 
centrate its resources ‘on projects of practical value 
to the countries and territories of Africa. In its 
research work the secretariat should aim to produce 
studies of an expert analytical character, resulting 
in the long run, from the accumulation of experience 


PLAS AS 


and knowledge of African conditions and from com- 
parative studies of the progress, and obstacles to pro- 
gress, in the countries and territories. It was 
decided, inter alia, that the executive secretary should 
consider how the countries and territories of Africa 
might be assisted in carrying out certain types of 
scientific surveys, e.g., hydrological, geological, 
geodetic and other resource surveys, with interna- 
tional help; that he should consider employing on his 
staff experts in this field to advise governments; and 
that he should establish and develop a system of 
advisory services on the techniques and problems of 
development planning. A conference of African 
statisticians is to be convened in 1959, and the possi- 
bility of convening ‘a small group of economic 
experts’ with a precise and detailed agenda is also 
contemplated. 


Inevitably, the session was largely pre-occupied 
with the possibility of using ECA as a means of 
securing increased economic aid for Africa. In the 
words of The Observer's correspondent, * the aim of 
the conference was to persuade the United Nations 
to ensure that a considerable chunk of its new Special 
Economic Fund will be channelled to the colonial 
territories of Africa’. Questioned in Khartoum on 
such possibilities the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations pointed out, according to The Times's 
correspondent, ‘that the new commission could not 
be a direct channel of assistance, but gave the 
instance of the decisive role played by the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East in arranging 
financial assistance for the Mekong River scheme as 
an example of the possibilities for the future.’ 


(To be concluded) 


Pan-Africa on Trial 
By SHIRLEY WILLIAMS 


“THE Ghana-Guinea Union may one day be 
remembered as the foundation stone of a West 
African Federation, the ambition that Dr. Kwame 
Nkrumah, Prime Minister of Ghana, has set himself 
to achieve. As a foundation stone, Ghana-Guinea 
has a rather contrived and insubstantial look about 
it. Consultation has taken place between the two 
Governments; missions have been exchanged, there 
is now a resident Minister in each capital, sent by 
the partner-country. In a supreme demonstration 
of its good intentions, the Ghana Government 
offered to lend £10m. to a nearly bankrupt Guinea, 
against considerable local opposition both inside and 
outside the C.P.P. Other things are promised too; 
joint communications, close economic ties, and 
eventually a federal constitution, in which the views 
of possible future members of a West African 
federation are to be taken into account. 


Economic Problems 


A lot of questions remain unanswered. What will 
Guinea’s relations to the Commonwealth be, assum- 
ing Ghana remains a member? How ‘close’ can 
economic ties be while Guinea remains in the franc 
area? In the first bitter days after Guinea had opted 
for independence, it appeared as if France would 
break all her links with her erstwhile dependency. But 
Guinea is still in the franc area, negotiations are 
being held about the projected large international 
investments in iron ore and bauxite, the French bank 
and the French companies concerned have not with- 
drawn, and it is even probable that Guinea will be 
associated with the Common Market. At present, 
if Guinea did become associated with the Common 
Market, the effect on the Ghana-Guinea union would 
be slight, since the 10 per cent. tariff reductions made 
in January by France have been extended to all 
members of the G.A.T.T. However, future tariff 
and quota liberalisation within the Common Market 


would drive a wedge between Ghana-Guinea if 
Guinea were associated. 

There are other potentially difficult economic pro- 
blems for the union. Guinea is at present far poorer 
than Ghana, but she has rich undeveloped resources. 
Some of these resources are competitive with those 
of Ghana, in particular the extensive bauxite 
deposits. If the Konkoure project in Guinea does 
go ahead, the prospects for the Volta scheme may 
become dimmer. 

However, let us assume for the moment that these 
difficulties will be overcome, and that substantial 
economic and political ties are established between 
Ghana and Guinea. What other candidates are these 
for Nkrumah’s Federation? 


Ivory Coast Stands Out 


Much depends on the success or failure of the new 
primary federation in French West Africa between 
Senegal, French Sudan, Haute Volta and Dahomey. 
Economically, the French African grouping suffers 
from the refusal of French West Africa’s richest 
territory, the Ivory Coast, to become a member. 
Paris, however, must be well aware of the centrifugal 
forces that would be let loose in French West Africa 
if this federation fails, and may consequently be 
generous with economic assistance. Mr. Leopold 
Senghor, the Senegalese leader, has already said that 
a failure might lead to new recruits for the Ghana- 
Guinea union. So might excessive interference by 
metropolitan France. 

The Ivory Coast is even less likely to join Ghana- 
Guinea than a French African federation. M. 
Houphouet-Boigny has always supported the close 
individual links with France which allow his own 
rich country to achieve the maximum development. 
He does not want to dilute his wealth by sharing it 
with poorer neighbours. Ghana, of course, is not 
a poorer neighbour, but Dr. Nkrumah’s picture of a 
future West Africa and M. Houphouet-Boigny’s are 


deeply dissimilar. Nor did the recent riots in 
Abidjan against outsiders holding jobs in the adminis- 
tration, business and the professions improve rela- 
tions between Ghana and the Ivory Coast. The 5,000 
Ghanaians who have been repatriated through 
French Togoland escaped with little but their lives. 
Rightly or wrongly, some of the refugees suspected 
‘that the Ivory Coast authorities were dilatory in 
repressing rioters. 


The Ewe Problem 


There are many reasons why French Togoland 
‘should be the most obvious candidate for member- 
‘ship of Ghana-Guinea or some successor union. The 
Prime Minister, Sylvanus Olympio, has said (as 
reported in January VENTURE) that he wants to 
join a West African union. The Ewe tribe, which 
inhabits the south of French Togoland, much of 
Trans/Volta Togoland and spreads into what was 
once the Gold Coast Colony, is split down the middle 
by the present Ghana-Togoland border. In the 
recent past, there has been a good deal of agitation 
‘by Ewe leaders demanding a separate Ewe state. The 
Ghana Government has tried to root out this kind 
of tribalist opposition in its own territory. School 
teachers suspected of such agitation have been trans- 
ferred, and Ghanaian Ewes have been warned in the 
strongest terms against taking part in political rallies 
and other political activities across the border. This 
has led to some tension in the Trans-Volta/Togo- 
land region of Ghana, since quite a substantial num- 
ber of Ghanaian Ewes persist in regarding Olympio 
rather than Nkrumah as their natural leader. 


Such tensions might be eased if the Ewes were 
reunited in a new union, though Ghana would cer- 
tainly resist any attempt to detach Ghanaian Ewes 
for administrative purposes. On his side, Olympio 
may reasonably fear that his own small state would 
eventually be absorbed into a greater Ghana, and 
he might consequently dislike any closely linked 
federation. His bargaining position is to some 
extent strengthened by the existence of the alterna- 
tive French African federation, since Dahomey, one 
of its members, is French Togoland’s eastern neigh- 
bour. Some enthusiastic Ghanaian federalists en- 
visage a scattered federation of states dotted about 
the map of West Africa, including Sierra Leone, 
the Gambia and Liberia. At this early stage, such 
a federation would not embrace any of the French 
African states except Guinea. But the geographical 
problems facing such a federation would be immense, 
and would not ‘be eased by West Africa’s lack of 
really efficient communications. The Senegambia 
proposal recently made by the Senegalese Prime 
Minister certainly makes better sense from an 
administrative point of view. In addition, the rela- 
tively slow pace of political development in Sierra 
Leone and the Gambia would rule out such a con- 
cept for at least five years. Furthermore, there is 
little reason to believe that Liberia would welcome 
such an idea. Liberian politicians are critical of 
Nkrumah’s talk of ‘ African Socialism’; they are 
fearful of doing anything or saying anything that 
might upset foreign—especially American—investors. 
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In spite of the formally friendly relations between 
the two states, Liberia is jealous of the confidence 
with which Ghana has seized the reins of political 
leadership in West Africa. 


Beyond any present calculations of federal possi- 
bilities in West Africa looms the area’s largest single 
experiment in federation, Nigeria. By sheer size, 
Nigeria would dominate any wider structure of West 
African states that she cared to join. Apart from the 
British Cameroons, there is no immediate likelihood 
of any other West African state joining Nigeria as 
an autonomous region. But a reservation needs to 
be made about Nigerian domination over her neigh- 
bours. It will only occur if the regions manage to 
work together more closely than any one of the 
regions with some outside power. In the past, 
Azikiwe and Nkrumah, for example, have co- 
operated fairly closely, and some observers have 
noticed a similarity in the organisation and propa- 
ganda methods of their respective parties. How- 
ever, the recent political alliance between the 
N.C.N.C. and the autocratic Northern People’s Con- 
gress in Nigeria suggests that Nigerian internal 
politics now absorb Nigerian politicians to the 
virtual exclusion of outside African matters. Nigeria 
will not play the dominating part she deserves in the 
affairs of West Africa until it is clear that the regions 
can hold together. 


Nkrumah’s Strength 


This leaves the ball in Nkrumah’s court, as far as 
British and ex-British Africa are concerned. Mean- 
while, quite a number of provocative ideas have 
been coming from French West Africa, including the 
suggestion by Senghor that Ghana might be allowed 
into the European Common Market. Barriers of 
language and administration have prevented the kind 
of lively discussion of issues that needs to take place 
between French and British West Africa; even at 
the Accra conference in December these obstacles 
were not satisfactorily overcome. Federations care- 
fully based on the largely irrelevant divisions of dis- 
appearing European empires could create many new 
difficulties for West African development. 


Nkrumah has, as an African statesman, two great 
attributes. He is relatively free from racial bitter- 
ness and he stresses his hostility to racialism publicly 
and emphatically. Secondly, he is a neutralist who 
recognises the external forces anxious to dominate 
the African continent, and he is determined that they 
shall not succeed. Apart from Nasser, there is no 
other leader on the continent who has captured the 
imagination of its people to the same degree. 
Nkrumah is making the most of his unique position 
as the first Prime Minister of an independent ex- 
colonial state in Africa south of the Sahara. As 
other African states achieve their independence 
Nkrumah’s position will cease to be such an inspira- 
tion. But the two conferences held in Accra last 
year and the audacious gesture of lending money to 


-Guinea have temporarily heightened Ghana’s pres- 


tige in Africa. Nkrumah’s ambitions range far 
beyond the borders of Ghana. His next move is 
unpredictable, but can be expected to be surprising. 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of VENTURE 
ELECTIONS IN ADEN 

Sir,—The comment in the February issue of VEN- 
TURE raises several important issues which must 
be tackled if progress is to be made in democratic 
government in Aden. There are one or two points 
on which a correction might be made . In the first 
place the trade unions in Aden are democratically 
run, but those ‘vocal and active’ are not Yemenis. 
Practically all the leaders of the trade unions in Aden 
are persons born in Aden. Some are sons of parents 
who themselves originally came from the Aden Pro- 
tectorate or from Aden itself, some are sons of 
parents who originally came from India, whilst a few 
are sons of persons who came from the Yemen and 
have lived in Aden for years. There are also one 
or two who have come from British Somaliland. 
Unskilled labour is drawn from the Protectorate, the 
Yemen and Somaliland. 

The Aden T.U.C. did decide to boycott the elec- 
tions. This decision was mainly due to two factors. 
In the first place they do not agree with the constitu- 
tion. Representations were made to the government, 
but it is claimed that they were too late. However, 
‘had a meeting been arranged and discussions taken 
place, this difficulty might have been overcome. 
Discussion is a traditional custom of the Arab. 

In the second place, it is said that persons who 
come into the country for only a limited period are 
entitled to vote after two years if they have come 
from India, Pakistan or British Somaliland; whilst 
persons who have come from the Yemen years ago, 
have made their homes in Aden, married and reared 
their families, are not entitled to vote. This problem 
will, as stated in the article last month, have to be 
examined and a satisfactory basis agreed for en- 
franchisement of those Yemenis who have obviously 
made their home in Aden. 

The boycott undoubtedly had an effect on the 
number of persons who recorded their vote. This 
was particularly so in the constituencies where the 
oil refinery workers mainly live. At the same time 
it should be mentioned that at the oil refinery indus- 
trial relations are very good. This is mainly due to 
a good human approach on the part of the manage- 
ment which has resulted in a responsible attitude on 
the part of the union. Indeed industrial relations at 
the refinery are as good as those obtaining in this 
country between the unions and good employers. 

The second correction is that the leaders of the 
Aden T.U.C. appreciate that there is a very con- 
siderable amount of work to be done on the indus- 
trial side. The Commission which reported on 
Industrial Relations in Aden in 1956 stressed the 
necessity for the establishment of negotiating 
machinery if industrial peace was to be obtained. 
Some progress in this has taken place. As mentioned, 
there is now established good relations in the oil 
refinery. A decided improvement has and is taking 
place amongst those engaged in the handling of 
cargo, etc., in the port. There is still, however, 
plenty of room for improvement. This is recog- 
nised by the unions and by some of the port em- 


ployers. When a more human approach is made: 
to these industrial problems better industrial rela- 
tions will be established which is likely to have more 
lasting benefit to the port than anything done by the: 
new Legislative Council. It will have plenty to do 
in improving housing, education, and other social 
services during its term of office which will, if effec- 
tively tackled, do much to establish a better appre- 
ciation on the part of all in Aden of the need for 
a truly representative democratic government. 
A CORRESPONDENT 


To the Editor of VENTURE 
GHANA CONTROLS UNIONS 

Sir.—I think that there is one mitigating factor 
about the recent trades union legislation in Ghana 
that should be borne in mind by readers of the 
detailed and well-informed article in your February 
issue. 

It is the case that there has been a good deal of 
corruption in some parts of the Ghana trades union 
movement. The most usual form this has taken is 
for an organiser to promise to demand a wage 
increase if the members of the union involved pay 
him what is, in effect, a bribe from their present 
pay. Alternatively, organisers sometimes demand a 
promise that a percentage of any wage increase won 
for their members shall be paid over to them. This: 
system of ‘kickbacks’ as it is called in the American 
trades union movement, is understandably unpopular 
with employers in Ghana as well as with the workers. 
The strict control that the Government will now have 
over T.U.C. finances may at least modify this evil. 

SHIRLEY WILLIAMS 
12, Phillimore Place, W.8. 

[Tolpuddle writes: There is no provision in the Ghana 
Industrial Relations Act which would have any effect on 
the corrupt practices alleged by Shirley Williams. The 
financial control provided for in the Act affects the 
T.U.C., not the individual unions. The only control 
over union finances is the provision that employers 
ordered by the Minister to deduct union dues from 
members’ pay-packets must pay a stipulated proportion 
direct to the T.U.C. The T.U.C. is not (and cannot be, 
under the Act in respect of certified unions) a negotiat- 
ing body, and is therefore not in a position to obtain a 
wage increase for any worker. Union members 
threatened with corrupt practices already have the 
normal remedy in their hands as provided by the trade 


union legislation passed before self-government and not 
yet repealed.—Ed.] 


To the Editor of VENTURE 
NORTHERN RHODESIA 

Sir,—It is surprising to find in your usually well- 
balanced columns the inaccurate and irresponsible 
comment on Northern Rhodesia. The first para- 
graph is frankly so muddled as to beggar comment. 
For the record, however, it should be pointed out 
that the Northern Rhodesian Government published 
constitutional proposals last March; Lennox-Boyd 
only published his proposals on September 17th; and 
his final decisions were issued in December. 

More important than the muddled history are 
the comments you make on the present situation. 
One does not expect the Fabian Commonwealth 
Bureau, to take sides between two disputing African 
nationalist parties unless it be for clearly stated 
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reasons. It is regrettable that the Northern 
Rhodesian Congress has split, but there is no reason 
whatever to agree with your assertion that ‘ the new 
organisation has taken with it the most able and best 
known of the former Congress leaders’. Nor should 
your approval for the criticism of Harry Nkumbula 
-go unchallenged. There are obvious advantages from 
the Africans’ point of view in associating with the 
‘Constitution Party, which has liberal aims. This 
could well strengthen rather than weaken the African 
demand for political rights, as it would associate 
non-Africans with it. 

As for the suggestions that the African Affairs 
Board or a Commonwealth Commission should study 
and report on the Federation, these are so unrealistic 
as to be quite uncharacteristic of your usually con- 
structive approach. The Labour Party has made it 
quite clear that it stands by the guarantee in the 
preamble to the Federal Constitution that Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland should continue ‘to enjoy 
‘separate governments for so long as their respective 
peoples so desire’, and that full membership of the 
Commonwealth will only be offered ‘when those 
inhabitants so desire’. Although I have been unable 
to trace your quotation, ‘the majority of the in- 
habitants’, the Party has made it plain that it 
interprets these pledges as demanding the assent of 
a majority before either full Commonwealth status 
is attained or separate governments abolished. 

JOHN HATCH 
London, S.W.1. 


[We are sorry to differ with Mr. Hatch. The opening 
words of our February comment were an invitation to 
refer back to our comment of September last in which 
we said, ‘It is very much to be feared that Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd, immune until too late from the criticism of Par- 
liament, intends to adopt these proposals with only 
minor modifications.. The two comments read together 
make the issues quite clear, nor does Mr. Hatch 
apparently challenge our interpretation of the statement 
‘of 18th December. 

Mr. Hatch accuses us of taking sides in the matter 
of the Congress split. The relative abilities of the pro- 
tagonists is a matter of opinion. As for our agreement 
with certain of the criticisms made by the Zambia 
leaders, would Mr. Hatch not agree that one of the 
weaknesses of the A.N.C. under Mr. Nkumbula’s 
leadership has been its failure to establish a more precise 
organisation on party lines? The desirability of asso- 
ciation with the Constitution Party is again a matter of 
opinion. It is worth noting that this party secured only 
5 per cent. of the gross poll for the election of Ordinary 
members in Northern Rhodesia at the recent federal 
election, and only 2 per cent. of the overall federal poll. 


We are confident that the Labour Party, in power, 
would adhere to all its undertakings in regard to the 
constitutional review and to the question of Dominion 
status. It is precisely because there may be a head- 
long collision between a Labour government and the 
Federal government in Salisbury that we suggested a 
Commonwealth Commission as an independent arbiter 
on the specific points we raised. Moreover, experience 
with the African Affairs Board has revealed the weak- 
nesses of constitutional safeguards which are dependent 
on the political complexion of the current British 
government. , 
sion on matters of racial discrimination, the rights of 
minorities and the like, might well prove to be a work- 
able alternative.—Ed.] 


Reference to a Commonwealth Commis- . 


ACCRA IMPACT 


"THE Accra Conference was by no means the first 
conference on Africa, but it was the first in 

which Africans and not paternalistic and_ self- 

appointed representatives spoke for Africa. 


There was no struggle between what is called 
North Africa and the so-called Africa south of the 
Sahara. Africa is one and indivisible and that is the 
main reason why the Conference was unanimous on 
the creation of the ‘ United States of Africa’ as the 
ultimate political objective of pan-Africanism. 


The theme of the conference—eradication of 
imperialism and  colonialism—accommodated no 
possibility of any outside influence. A free Africa 
was the objective, and a free independent Africa, a 
continent of to-morrow, will assert itself as a power- 
ful world force aligned to none of the present power 
blocs. Indeed the belief of the Conference in peace 
and its scorn of power politics were reflected in its 
condemnation of atomic tests in the Sahara and the 
inclusion in the constitution of the organisation 
established (the All-African Peoples Conference) of 
the clause that no help from any outside government 
would be accepted in the struggle for the freedom of 
Africa. 


Admittedly there was an intensive amount of 
lobbying and discussion outside the conference room. 
That is as it should be at any conference. It is wish- 
ful thinking, however, to suggest that one part of 
Africa wanted to dominate another, or any territory 
was rebuffed. There was no such struggle for 
domination as is attributed to Dr. Kwame Nkrumah 
or to Cairo. 


In spite of misreporting, the Accra Conference 
has had a tremendous impact on African nationalist 
leaders in their struggle for the emancipation of their 
respective countries. The realisation of a oneness 
of purpose and ,the determination to work together 
for the liberation of our respective countries as part 
of the struggle for the total emancipation of Africa 
was a great source of inspiration. Coupled with this 
was the definite expression of solidarity by the 
independent African states with the dependent 
peoples for the total liberation of Africa. 


Indeed, a new attitude towards the liberation of 
Africa was evolved at the Conference. We from 
Nyasaland, for example, went back from the Confer- 
ence to intensify the struggle for the freedom of 
Nyasaland with the conviction, in the light of the 
Accra spirit ,that an independent Nyasaland will, 
like Ghana, be in a stronger position to help the 
liberation of Africa. In other words, an independent 
Nyasaland, Uganda, Zanzibar or Congo is no longer 
the end of colonial struggle, rather it is a means 
towards the political emancipation of Africa. 


The very fact that the Conference was held in an 
independent African state was an inspiration. The 
Nationalist leaders went back home, with no illusions 
as to the difficulties of the struggle, but with the 
words, “If Ghanaians can rule themselves, why can’t 
we?’ ringing in their hearts. 


M. W. KANYAMA CHIUME, M.L.C. 
2529 


Parliament and the Colonies 


East African Literature Bureau. Miss Vickers 
asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies whether 
in view of the success of the East African Literature 
Bureau he would consider giving a larger grant in 
order that the services of the Bureau could be in- 
creased since there was an increased number of 
children leaving school and a larger number of adults 
who could read in the local language and in English. 
In reply Mr. J. Amery said that grants amounting to 
over £330,000 had been made under the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act in the period ending 
31st March, 1960. It was proposed to continue this 
assistance for a limited period after that date, assum- 
ing that Parliament renewed the C.D. and W. Act. In 
future, however, the main contribution would come 
from the East African Governments who proposed 
to continue their assistance at as high a level as 
possible. Miss Vickers referred to the reported state- 
ment that the East African High Commissioner was 
very doubtful whether there would be sufficient 
money and asked whether it was not frustrating to 
people to receive education and then find that they 
had not sufficient books or magazines to read. Mr. 
Amery replied that they certainly attached great 
importance to the continuance of the Bureau. 
(Jan. 20.) 


Doctors in East Africa. In reply to Dr. Edith 
Summerskill, Mr. J. Amery said that in 1957 for 
every 100,000 persons in Kenya, Uganda and Tan- 
ganyika there were respectively 8.7, 5.8, and 5.2 
medical practitioners, including those practising 
under licence. Dr. Summerskill further asked what 
steps had been taken by the Colonial Office to 
encourage qualified doctors in the U.K. to take up 
temporary or other posts in East Africa in 1956-58. 
Mr. Amery replied that the steps taken included 
advertisements and articles in the medical press and 
arrangements for doctors to take up overseas 
appointments as an alternative to National Service. 
The response had been good and no difficulty was 
experienced in recruiting doctors for those territories. 
(Jan. 27.) 


. Prisoners and Detainees in Kenya. In reply to 
Mr. John Stonehouse, Mr. Lennox-Boyd said that 
on December 31, 1958, the prison population in 
Kenya was 18,391. 3,932 persons were detained 
under the Emergency Regulations. (Jan. 29.) 


African Primary Education in Kenya. Mr. Mal- 
colm MacPherson asked the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether in view of the fact that recur- 
rent expenditure per head of school population for 
European primary education in Kenya greatly 
exceeded that for African primary education, he 
would recommend to the Government of Kenya that 
the latter should be increased. Mr. Lennox-Boyd 
replied in the negative. The Kenya Government had 
to its credit the remarkable feat of increasing the 
African primary school population from 344,538 in 
1955 to 440,918 in 1957, despite the heavy burden 
of the emergency and the shortage of capital finance. 
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This was part of a great co-ordinated programme: 
and deserved wider recognition than it had so far 
had. The limits of expenditure were those set by 
prudent and skilful management of the Colony’s. 
affairs, but even so 80 per cent. of the boys aged 
7 to 11 and 32 per cent. of the girls went to school. 
in 1957. (Jan. 29.) 


The Caribbean Commission. In reply to Mr. D. 
Jones, Mr. Lennox-Boyd gave a progress report on 
the work of the Caribbean Commission. He said 
that since it was set up in 1946 most of the territories 
of the member governments in the area had advanced 
in constitutional status. Consideration was therefore 
being given by the Governments concerned to bring- 
ing the existing commission to an end and the setting 
up of a successor organisation which would be run 
by the territories themselves. The Federal Govern- 
ment was anxious to take part in such an organisa- 
tion, but considered that in view of its limited 
financial resources it could not meet the cost in- 
volved. The Federal Government had therefore asked 
Britain for financial aid and that request was being 
considered. Meanwhile, in order to safeguard their 
position in the future, the British Government had 
given the required one year’s notice of withdrawal 
from the present Commission at the end of 1959. 
(Jan. 29.) 


Illicit Diamond Mining in Sierra Leone. New 
measures to stamp out illicit diamond mining in 
Sierra Leone were outlined by Mr. Amery in reply 
to questions by Mr. James Johnston, Mr. W. Griffiths 
and Mr. Tilney. He reported that on 29th January 
the Sierra Leone House of Representatives had 
passed a measure under which a minimum penalty 
of twelve months’ imprisonment would be imposed 
on anyone convicted of unlawfully possessing or 
illegally prospecting for diamonds or for mining, 
dealing in or exporting diamonds. Also, the necessity 
for having a permit to enter or stay in a diamond- 
protected area had been extended to cover British 
subjects, aliens or foreigners without discrimination 
and a minimum penalty of twelve months’ imprison- 
ment would be imposed on persons breaking the 
rules. Rules being made would enable the Governor 
in Council to remove and exclude from the Kono 
area anyone it was deemed expedient to remove in 
the interests of peace, order or good government and 
anyone convicted of breaking the law on the issue 
of residential permits. The rules would also provide 
for the establishment of an independent committee 
under the chairmanship of a judge to make recom- 
mendations to the Executive Council regarding any 
objections against an Order. Finally, they would 
impose a minimum penalty of six months’ imprison- 
ment on persons found possessing mining imple- 
ments without a permit. Urgent consideration 
was being given to strengthening the courts and to 
various other measures aimed to control the move- 
ment of strangers, eradicate illicit diamond mining 
and encourage local development. (Feb. 5.) 


Guide to Books... 


The Cabinet in the Commonwealth 
By H. V. Wiseman (Stevens, £2 10s.) 

I am glad that Dr. Wiseman has written and 
secured the publication of this book. The subject 
was obscure at the time he discussed the possibility 
of it with some of us at the Fabian Commonwealth 
Bureau, when too few books or studies were avail- 
able for throwing light on certain issues in political 
development becoming increasingly important at that 
time. The devolution of authority from London and 
the increase of responsibility in the colonial terri- 
tories presented to Labour Ministers in the post-war 
years difficult problems of procedure and priority. 
Nationalism was growing and the demand for in- 
ereased responsibility by the colonial people in their 
own affairs was being urgently pressed. 

The problems involved in the transfer of power 
outside the colonies of white settlement had received 
little attention. Colonial constitutions were amended 
along somewhat similar lines, even when the social 
and economic differences were marked. There was 
obvious need for a closer understanding of political 
evolution and for studies of procedure, political insti- 
tutions and checks. The transformation of a 
Governor’s Executive Council, with its limited 
advisory powers, into a fully fledged, responsible 
cabinet on the British model, and the fulfilment of 
what constituted the genuine elements of parlia- 
mentary democratic government were issues which 
could not be disposed of merely by wishing the 
change and making a new Order in Council. 

It is, of course, easy to be critical of the thorough- 
ness or otherwise of the changes which were made 
in recent years concerning the seat and instrument 
of policy and authority in emerging and independent 
territories. The process perforce was pursued with 
inadequate experiment and frequent fumblings. Con- 
sequently many difficulties are arising in territories 
now learning to stand on their own feet. We should 
not be surprised or cynical about them. The merit 
of Dr. Wiseman’s book is that he throws light on 
constitutional changes from a Governor’s rule to 
responsible government by cab:net and analyses the 
influences which produced, or are making, this 
development in self-government practicable to-day. 
His discussion ranges over the composition, structure, 
and method of appointment of the Executive Council 
and its mode of operation to the Member system 
and, later, to the stage of full Ministerial responsi- 
bility. He brings out the relations between the 
Government, Legislature and political parties, be- 
tween Members and officials, the problem of trans- 
forming the old colonial service and creating a local 
civil service, and finally, the position of the Governor 
from crown colony to independence. 

The study covers the problem-in homogeneous 
colonies and in multi-racial ones. The writing of 
it has involved considerable research and knowledge 
of the ever-changing political background. The work 
is fortified with a useful bibliography and an appen- 
dix on the structure of executive councils at the 
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beginning of 1958. Dr. Wiseman’s conclusions seem 
to me generally wise if occasionally challengeable. 
He deserves our thanks for his clarity, patience and 
careful work. A. Creech Jones 


The Growth of the Churches in Buganda 
By John V. Taylor (S.C.M., 25s.) 

In earlier days there was a tendency among many 
socialists to denigrate the work done in backward 
regions by the Christian missions. To-day there is 
a wider appreciation of the important contribution 
they made in Africa in defence of native rights and 
in pioneering education and medicine in regions of 
ignorance and superstition. This practical mission 
work has often been of fundamental importance in 
social and economic development, and if sometimes 
social progress would have been faster but for 
mission rivalry and religious intrigues or for an 
excessive emphasis on doctrine or the necessity of 
proselytising, there is on the whole a considerable 
credit which has made easier education and social 
services and on which governments have been grate- 
ful to build. This book is one of a series of studies 
concerned with the life and growth of the younger 
churches of Asia, Africa and Latin America in the 
last two centuries, undertaken by the Missionary 
Studies Department of the International Missionary 
Council and the World Council of Churches. 

It is the first study issued and is written by Mr. 
John Taylor, the author of the Penguin book 
Christianity and Politics in Africa, and formerly the 
Anglican Warden of Bishop Tucker’s College at 
Mukono and ten years missionary in Buganda. This 
book is of interest because it has an anthropological 
as well as sociological value. It emerged from con- 
tinuous study. and discussion with Africans and 
others on the spot and has the advantage of being 
a concentrated study of a limited rural scene in which 
the Anglican church played a significant part. The 
historic foundations of this church’s activities in 
Buganda are described and offer supplementary 
filling-out of the accounts of the Christian missions 
in the histories written on the penetration of East 
Africa by Dr. Margery Perham and Dr. Roland 
Oliver. This is in fact a case study of Anglican work 
in a corner of Buganda describing the beneficial 
activities pursued by a lively mission in the interest 
of African people. A considerable literature has 
grown up on African mission work (see the biblio- 
graphy in the author’s Penguin book) and this liberal 
account deserves a recognised place in it. 

A. Creech Jones 


Malaya, A Political and Economic Appraisal 

By Lennox A. Mills (O.U.P.. 30s.) . 
This book falls roughly into two parts. First. a 
brief history of modern Malaya, most of it devoted 
to the last 13 years. Secondly—nearly a third cf the 


“whole—a study of the situation of the Malayan 


rubber industry. The emphasis is revealing. This is 
the work of an American college professor who 1s 
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seeing Malaya in terms of its ‘significance for the 
free world.’ Is not rubber a strategic raw material? 
Did not the Communists become troublesome within 
the past 13 years? (One of the longest chapters in 
the book is entitled ‘The Communist Rebellion.’) 

This is not to deny that rubber is of vital signifi- 
cance for Malaya. Nor is it to minimise the gravity 
of the Communist insurrection. But it is to say that 
this book for all its appearance of objectivity has an 
underlying ‘slant’. Its American author is condi- 
tioned to ‘cold war’ thinking. Also, during his 
studies in Malaya he has accepted, almost in toto, 
the version of Britain’s colonial record as retailed 
to him by British officials. 

The result is that we get an account of British 
indirect rule, and ‘open door’ to immigrants, but no 
mention of the unscrupulous recruitment of inden- 
tured workers from China which included inhuman 
conditions on the ‘coolie ships’. (Mr. Mills’ repre- 
sentative phrase is far more: ‘' The Chinese milked the 
Malayan cow’.) Again, we learn that the Chinese 
schools in Malaya were ‘of too low standard’ or 
‘refused to ask for assistance’. There is no indica- 
tion that for decades the British administration had 
no policy whatsoever for-the integration of Chinese 
education into Malayan society. In a later chapter 
we hear how the Communists launch their direct 
action with ‘perverted’ attacks against ‘ capitalism 
and Europeans’. One would never gather that many 
Indians and Chinese in Malaya supported the Com- 
munists as the only movement to assail the usurious 
labour contractor so widely employed by European 
estate- and mine-managers. 

Many Malayan Chinese reading this book will 
quite properly criticise it for over-simplification. But 
Malays are not likely to be much happier with its 
handling of their problems. The difficulties of the 
Malay rice cultivators, though they constitute around 
a quarter of the population, get a scant seven pages 
(the rubber industry gets 70). Nothing is said about 
the stagnant side of British rule—its failure until 
very recently to do anything for the Malay cultiva-, 
tor comparable with the technical aid given to 
European-owned rubber estates. Even the Malay 
rubber smallholder was, during the colonial period, 
in practice without much access to the research facili- 
ties developed for the plantation interests. These 
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negative aspects of colonial government have left. 
their mark on Asian minds—which is not to say that 
the rule of law, the tarmac road, the railway and the 
cash-crop, which Britain brought, are not assets to: 
Malaya. But Professor Mills leaves out too much. 
This makes his book one-dimensional. 

On the political side, too,, he often does not get. 
much below the surface. Credit is not given to the 
efforts of the Socialists of the Singapore People’s. 
Action Party to keep the leadership of the mass of 
the territory’s politically-minded Chinese out of the: 
grip of the Communists by the only hopeful method 
—a nationalist appeal coupled with a programme of 
radical social change. Instead there is a * build-up” 
of Lim Yew Hock and the Labour Front which 
leaves out of account the extent to which these leaders. 
are seen as instruments of continued British colonial 
rule. Nor is justice done to the concept of neutralism. 
in its application to Singapore. It is all very well to- 
infer that ‘ the strategic interests of SEATO’ dictate. 
that the wishes of the people of Singapore shall be 
disregarded and that the island should be retained 
as a Western base come what may. But is it prac- 
tical policy to hold a million Chinese indefinitely 
inside an alliance directed against the Peking Govern- 
ment which, for most of them, represents the force 
that has restored unity and greatness to China? 

The last section of this book is the most interesting. 
It is a study of the position and prospects of the 
rubber industry upon which—even if the develop- 
ment of alternative crops goes ahead—Malaya’s 
economy will for many years depend. By 1960 the 
combined production of natural and synthetic rubber 
may exceed world demand. Over a considerable field 
synthtic and natural have no technical advantages. 
over each other. This will make price the determin- 
ing factor. Hence the importance of replanting the 
Malayan estates and holdings with high-yielding low 
cost rubber. Mr. Mills is concerned to point out the 
need to keep taxation down and offer fair treatment 
in order to retain foreign capital and ‘ know-how’ for 
the plantations. But there is another side to this 
medal. Foreign investors should also be willing, in 
return for advantages, to employ and train Malayans 
as well as to re-invest profits in the country. Such 
give-and-take has been achieved in Burma and India. 
Why not in Malaya? 
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